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1869—GEORGIA’S SECOND YEAR OF DECISION IN RAIL DEVELOPMENT 


by 


James H. Lemly* 


This study of the background for and the details of the important 1869 decision affecting rail develop- 
ment is an effort to reveal the thinking behind the court’s decision and to throw some light upon possible 


desirable policy in current situations. 


Impact of the Georgia Supreme Court’s Decision 

During its term in December 1869, the Georgia 
Supreme Court sustained an injunction against the 
Central Railroad and Banking Company and its 
affiliate, the Southwestern Railroad, which had far- 
reaching effects upon the railroad system of Geor- 
gia. The justices, by a split decision, supported an 
action taken in the Macon Circuit of the Superior 
Court concerning an injunction issued against the 
Central and the Southwestern rail companies for- 
bidding them to continue to hold control of stocks 
in a number of competing roads. 

The Supreme Court, by its action, decided that 
Georgia’s railroads would have to continue cut- 
throat price competition, even though this compe- 
tition might bring on complete collapse of some 
of the competing roads. The court action was 
brought on the grounds that stockholders feared 
for the safety of their investments in the Central 
and in the Southwestern, but evidence seems to 
indicate that the real reason may have been to 
prevent effective control of other roads by the 
Central Railroad and Banking company. It seems 
equally clear that the justices probably decided the 
case, not on the needs of the stockholders, but on 
the advisability of allowing semimonopoly powers 
for the state’s most powerful railroad. 

The court’s apparent intention was to preserve 





*Dr. Lemly is Chairman of the Department of Transportation and 
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This article, though complete in itself, is a sequel to another entitled 
“1836—Georgia’s First Year of Decision in Rail Development.”’ The earlier 
article appeared in the March 1957 issue of The Atlanta Economic Review 
and is available on request to the Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search. 


price competition between railroads operating in 
Georgia, as well as to halt the growth of giant 
rail combinations in the state; but, as is now clear, 
the decision had no such final effect. Actually, the 
decision did mean that Georgia’s railroads would 
stay competitive for a few more years; but not 
many years after the decision, most, if not all, of 
the state’s heavily used rail mileage had been en- 
gulfed by much larger corporations owned and 
controlled by northern capital. Also, before the end 
of the nineteenth century, or soon thereafter, most 
direct price competition among railroads through- 
out the United States had been stifled, or at least 
restrained, by combination or by agreement, or by 
activities of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and state regulatory bodies. 

Thus, by 1900 Georgia had completely lost her 
battle for competitive railroad pricing policy, as the 
courts envisioned it; she had lost, as well, all ef- 
fective financial and operating control of the major 
railroads which served the state; and the roads 
which exercised control were many times more 
powerful than the Central would have been if the 
court decision in 1869 had been different. 

From the vantage point of the present, it appears 
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that this 1869 decision, made by the courts and not 
by the legislative branch, was reached as a result of 
looking backward instead of looking forward. This 
attitude was in contrast to Georgia’s great railroad 
decision of 1836, when it was determined to build the 
Western and Atlantic and thus create a rail system 
to serve the entire state. A change in basic govern- 
mental policy of suchscope in the comparatively short 
period of thirty years is relatively unusual and, as 
would be expected, this change brought about far- 
reaching results, some of which were totally un- 
anticipated. 

Georgia and the Central Railroad Prior to the 
Civil War 

Its Dominant Position 

The Central of Georgia Railway Company at the 
present time is not the strongest single factor in 
total business activity in Georgia, although it is an 
important and prosperous transportation company. 
In 1860, however, the Central Railroad and Bank- 
ing Company, predecessor of the Central of Geor- 
gia, was considered to be the dominant business in 
the state. Tnis company completed its main line 
trom Savannah to Macon in 1843, reached Atlanta 
by connection in 1845, and soon became the strong- 
est economic unit in Georgia and perhaps in the 
Southeast. One must remember that almost the en- 
tire business of Georgia was cotton culture or timber 
production, and low cost transportation was a vital 
tactor in the success or failure of nearly all of the 
state’s economic endeavors. 

Prior to the Civil War the major railroad mileage 
in Georgia consisted of: (1) the Georgia Railroad 
from Augusta to Atlanta, (2) the Central’s line 
from Savannah to Macon, (8) the Macon and 
Western which ran from Macon to Atlanta, (4) the 
Southwestern Railroad, which ran from Macon 
to Columbus and southwest Georgia, (5) the At- 
lantic and Gulf, which ran from Savannah to Thom- 
asville, (6) the state-owned Western and Atlantic 
from Atlanta to Chattanooga, and (7) the Atlanta 
and West Point, which operated between those two 
localities. Of this mileage, the Central controlled the 
Southwestern by ownership of a large part of its 
capital stock. In addition, the Macon and Western 
was entirely dependent upon the Central for con- 
nections to a port, and as a result its policies were 
in complete harmony with the Central. In turn, the 
Macon and Western and the Central were intimately 
associated with the Western and Atlantic, which 
* was neutral in contests between the Central and the 
Georgia, but which sought to help the Central in 
many ways. The Central, in conjunction with the 
Georgia Railroad, controlled the Atlanta and West 
Point as well as the Western Railway of Alabama, 
which provided a continuous line to Montgomery 
and the rest of central and western Alabama. In 
addition to these rail connections, the Central had 
contracts and close working agreements with most 
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of the steamships operating between Savannah and 
New York. Under these contracts cotton would rmiove 
on one through bill of lading direct from almost 
any shipping point in Georgia or Alabama, with 
agents of the Central being responsible for the en- 
tire movement from the growing area to the New 
York exporter. This type of service was highly 
prized by the inland growers, but it did not win 
many friends among the cotton merchants in the 
interior. 

The early success of the Central was so great 
that in the period before 1860 no other rail company 
in Georgia and few, if any, in the entire South 
or in the nation equalled it in economic power 
and aggressive, expansive business tactics. The 
officers of the Central were always consulted when- 
ever general railroad business was considered, and 
on more than one occasion the president of the 
Central served as chairman of southwide rail con- 
ventions. The Central, either by itself or with the 
Georgia Railroad, controlled an absolute majority 
of all rail mileage in Georgia and was an important 
factor in Alabama lines as well as in Atlantic coast 
shipping. Officials of the Central achieved powerful 
influence in Georgia political activity, and this fact 
undoubtedly caused some groups to oppose the line 
as a monopoly and hence a sinister influence in 
the state’s affairs. 

Relation to the Georgia Railroad 

The Georgia Railroad and Banking Company was 
the only near match for the Central Railroad, and 
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its management was not nearly as aggressive as 
was that of the Savannah-controlled line. Partly 
because of its location in the northern half of the 
state and partly because its directors’ inclinations 
turned toward finance rather than rail develop- 
ment, the Georgia Railroad emphasized its banking 
activities and left much of the rail field clear for 
the Central. These two lines did not have a com- 
plete community of interest, but in the prewar 
South each left the territory of the other alone 
on a “live and let live” policy. Everything in Geor- 
gia south of the main line of the Central and the 
Southwestern was “central” territory, and every- 
thing north of the Georgia’s line was Georgia Rail- 
road. Neither line was supposed to build branch 
lines more than halfway between the two main 
lines as they ran to the western part of the state. 
This same kind of division of territory was carried 
into the State of Alabama, with the line of the At- 
lanta and West Point Railroad serving as the basis 
for division. This road and its connection, the 
Western Railway of Alabama, which extended to 
Montgomery, were largely controlled by the Central 
and the Georgia through stock ownership on a 50- 
50 basis. 


Cotton, the Key 

The one dominant factor in the growth of the 
Central and its plans for expansion was cotton. It 
must be remembered always that the Central was 
built largely by Savannah people and up to 1875 
was completely controlled by and for the interests 
of Savannah’s citizens. The people of Savannah felt 
that cotton was the one important factor to keep 
always in mind. If more cotton could be brought to 
Savannah and shipped to Europe or the North, then 
Savannah’s trade would expand and the city would 
prosper. As a result of this basic objective, the 
Central was constantly trying to expand its in- 
fluence, if not its own lines, into new areas where 
cotton was produced. This was the reason for the 
lines in Alabama, and the Central was hoping that 
its influence would extend not only to Mobile, but 
on across the south to Vicksburg, and that cotton 
from the entire Deep South would seek its outlet 
on the Atlantic seaboard instead of the Gulf ports 
of Mobile and New Orleans. In the postwar area 
the Savannah influence did, in fact, reach to Mobile, 
and the Savannah papers reported on several oc- 
casions that cotton owned by Mobile merchants had 
come to Savannah for shipment to New York, rather 
than face the hazards of a voyage around Florida 
and then up the coast. 


Ambitions Toward the West 

Before the Civil War there was much talk in Sa- 
vannah and other southern ports of trade with the 
West. This designation generally included the ter- 
ritory north of the Ohio River and west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. After the great conflict the 
prospects of extensive trade with this region de- 
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clined tremendously, encouraging the emphasis on 
cotton which has just been discussed. After the 
decision of the Georgia Supreme Court in 1869, 
the Central turned its attention again to the West 
(really the middle West), and later there was a 
serious effort to connect the Central with the road 
from Nashville to Chattanooga in a bid to create 
a line from Savannah to St. Louis and perhaps Chi- 
cago. This effort failed, primarily because the Cen- 
tral at that time did not have the financial resources 
which were available to competing lines. The L & N 
secured control of the NC & ST.L because it could 
buy up the stock of the smaller line, whereas the 
Central was trying to arrange some way to lend 
its then shaky credit to secure control of the line 
from Chattanooga to Nashville. 

Its Financial Record 

Some measure of the financial success of the 
early Central may be gained from the dividend 
record of the company. Beginning in 1847, the Cen- 
tral paid dividends of not less than 4 per cent per 
year, and by 1850 it was paying 8 per cent on the 
common stock. In the years from 1856 to the war, 
regular dividends totaled 10 per cent. In one year 
the company paid out 15 per cent cash, gave an 
additional 12% per cent stock dividend, and made 
large payments to its reserve fund. At the same 
time that this was being done, the company paid 
off all debt and had no bonds outstanding. Par 
value of the stock of the Central was approximately 
$4,000,000, but obviously any company which could 
pay 10 per cent dividends and at the same time create 
a reserve fund of over $1,000,000 would find that 
its stock was quoted well above its original price 
Much more could be said about the strength of 
the Central Railroad and Banking Company before 
the Civil War, but one should get an adequate pic- 
ture of the stability and prestige of the company 
from these comments. 
The Postwar Situation Prior to the 1869 Decision 

Rapid Reconstruction 

The close of the great conflict saw much of the 
track and equipment of the Central destroyed, its 
executive leadership dead or scattered, its slave 
employees freed, its territory desolate, and its re- 
serve fund confiscated because in loyalty to the 
Confederate cause the company had converted its 
excess funds into Confederate money and bonds. 
The region it served was so vital, however, and 
the stockholders were so zealous in rebuilding that 
the Central made a rapid comeback. Rail connections 
between Savannah and Augusta were restored in 
February 1866, and contact with Macon was re- 
newed on June 12th of the same year. In order to 
secure funds for reconstruction, the company voted 
to issue $1,000,000 in bonds, and at first these securi- 
ties had to be sold at a discount. The work of repair 
was so rapid, however, that only $700,000 of these 
bonds were issued, and the value went up to par 
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while the work was still going on. Because of this 
good fortune, the road stayed in the hands of its 
Savannah and Georgia owners at a time when much 
of the rail mileage of the South was passing into the 
hands of outside financial interests. In fact, a 5 per 
cent dividend was paid in 1866, and by 1867 the div- 
idend was back at 10 per cent with all tracks 
reopened. At the same time, equipment was being 
restored to its former state of efficiency very rapid- 
ly. 

Heightened Rail Competition 

The Georgia and the Central railroads had been 
able to contain their differences prior to the Civil 
War and to prevent development of new competing 
roads in their respective territories. After the war, 
however, it proved to be impossible to prevent the 
building of new lines. One reason may have been 
the fact that the Central and the Georgia could no 
longer control their own problems. They quarreled 
openly on a number of occasions. The biggest factor 
supporting new construction, however, was the de- 
cision of the Reconstruction legislature to subsidize 
rail construction on a wide basis. Such a plan had 
been advocated in Georgia before the war, but 
somehow the Central and the Georgia had been 
able to defeat all legislation of this kind except 
that establishing the Atlantic and Gulf line, which 
at that time hurt neither the Georgia nor the Cen- 
tral. 

One of the first examples of the postwar policy 
was the extension of the Atlantic and Gulf from 
Thomasville to Bainbridge on the Flint River. This 
line was opened in 1867 and, once in service to 
Bainbridge, it was possible for the A & G to seek 
cotton business from the entire southwest part of 
Georgia in direct conflict with the Central and 
Southwestern. River streamers were used to bring 
cotton down the Chattahoochee and up the Flint to 
Bainbridge. From this point the cotton was hauled 
by rail to Savannah and then on to New York on 
the steamer connections operating between these 
points. As a result of this conflict, rates from the 
southwestern part of Georgia and eastern Alabama 
were reduced drastically on the Southwestern-Cen- 
tral line, and profits came down accordingly. Be- 
cause of its stronger financial position, the Central 
was better able to stand this kind of struggle than 
was the A & G, which by 1869 was on the verge of 
bankruptcy in spite of its expanded mileage. 

The Central apparently was not afraid to compete 
directly for business, but its management regretted 
any loss of profits and also saw that cutthroat 
price competition, if unrestrained, could bankrupt 
the strongest roads. In order to prevent or forestall 
this type of competition as much as possible, the 
Central turned more and more to its established 
pattern of financial alliances with connecting roads. 
In these transactions the Central agreed to lend 
money or to lend the strength of its credit to these 
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smaller roads, but there were always considerations 
for these acts of assistance. For example, in January 
1867 the Central agreed to assist the Mobile and 
Girard Railroad by endorsing $250,000 in bonds 
for that road. In exchange for this assistance, the 
M & G, which connected with the Southwestern 
Road at Columbus, was to connect with no other 
rail line except the Central or the Southwestern, 
and it was required to complete its bridge across 
the Chattahoochee River to provide physical con- 
nection as soon as possible. At the same time the 
M & G agreed to a division of the through rates 
established to move cotton from its new territory. 
Because of its strong financial position and its port 
facilities, the Central practically set the rate, and the 
M & G was forced to accept it as part of the package 
deal for financial assistance. 

Another road which was revitalized as a result 
of the legislature’s postwar policy and which began 
construction in 1866 was the Macon and Brunswick. 
This line had been suggested much earlier as 
Brunswick’s answer to the development of the 
Central, but no construction took place prior to the 
war. After the war, however, Macon took up the 
project with as much interest as did Brunswick; 
and. with a promise of state aid, the idea took on 
new life. 


The Big Challenge: The Macon and 
Brunswick Line 

The Central’s troubles with the Atlantic and 
Gulf in southwest Georgia were trying, but they 
were insignificant compared to the difficulties 
which began to loom on the home front of the 
Central. The Macon and Brunswick project, with its 
newly found state aid, seemed to threaten the very 
existence of the Central. The road had long known 
competition and it had faced its share of hostile 
groups and towns, but this threat was so strong, 
now that Macon citizens had joined the attack, 
that new measures seemingly were called for to 
meet the challenge. 

Even before the Central was completed to Macon 
in 1843, some of that city’s people began to oppose 
the road. After completion, the feeling of animosity 
spread because the cotton merchants and other 
business houses of Macon did not receive as much 
consideration as they would have liked. Throughout 
all of the years of its existence the Central had set 
its rate policies in such a way that it made as much 
revenue as possible, and at the same time it worked 
diligently to benefit the business interests of the 
city of Savannah. In order to do both of these things, 
through rates were established which encouraged 
cotton growers to deal with Savannah merchants, 
thus deflecting some trade away from local mer- 
chants, including those at Macon. This diversion 
was resented somewhat in all of the towns along 
the lines of the Central, but nowhere was there so 
much opposition as at Macon. Before the war, Macon 
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people had tried to develop a rail line from Macon 
to Warrenton, thus connecting with the Georgia 
Railroad and Augusta, hoping by this alternative 
route to force greater concessions from the Central. 
In the years before the war, the Central had pre- 
vented this by threatening to build branches invad- 
ing territory of the Georgia road, and without the 
encouragement of the Georgia Railroad the Macon- 
Warrenton line could not be financed. Under the 
postwar plan of state subsidy, however, and sup- 
posedly with the tacit support of the Georgia, the 
line to Warrenton was constructed. However, Macon 
did not secure much benefit from this development, 
and certain of the Macon group looked for other 
devices to continue their struggle. They found 
their answer in the Macon and Brunswick project. 

While talk of a line from Macon to Augusta an- 
noyed the Central, it did not pose enough of a threat 
to cause great anguish, but this new line was too 
much for the Central to take without a struggle 
to stop it. Especially was this true because it 
became apparent that the Macon and Brunswick 
would not be built on to Brunswick, but would stop, 
at least at first, at Doctortown. Such a line running 
from Macon south to Doctortown on the Altamaha 
would make connection there with the Atlantic and 
Gulf. By this development the Macon people hoped 
to divert cotton away from the Central, but still 
use the port of Savannah. Obviously the Central 
could still offer to haul cotton from Macon, but 
the open competition of that day would force the 
rates down to ridiculous levels if it was not stopped. 
Such cutthroat actions would help the cotton ship- 
pers temporarily, but if they were allowed to con- 
tinue unabated would soon bankrupt all parties haul- 
ing at such ratesand thus would force combination or 
bring collapse of all service. 
The Central’s Plan to Control the Atlantic 
and Gulf 

The answer which the managers of the Central 
developed to meet this threat was a relatively simple 
one. It was to secure control of the Atlantic and 
Gulf line, thus halting the rate war in southwest 
Georgia as well as protecting its vital Macon to Sa- 
vannah business. Fortunately for the Central (so 
it seemed early in the negotiations), a device was at 
hand to bring this situation about. The city of Sa- 
vannah, prosperous because of the Central, had 
invested in other railroads, hoping to bring more 
trade and profits to the city. It was a major 
stockholder in the Atlantic and Gulf, but it was 
now slightly sick of its investment, as the A & G 
had never been able to pay a dividend. Savannah 
had borrewed money to buy its stock and was 
paying interest on this debt, while watching its 
assets dwindle as A & G stock declined in the 
market. 

Under these conditions, the Central proposed to 
take over the stock in the A & G owned by the city 
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of Savannah and to assume the bonds owed by the 
city. As the city was tired of paying out interest 
charges without any return, it was quite willing to 
talk sale of its stock, especially if it could sell its 
stock at face value instead of the current value of 
about $30 per share. 

After extensive negotiations the plan was agreed 
upon for the railroads to assume the bonds of the 
city at par, thus protecting the city’s investment. 
The railroads, in effect, agreed to pay more than 
three times the current worth of the stock, but 
there were at least three good reasons for paying 
this price. First, the bonds were almost all due 
twenty years later, so there was no need for cash 
in the transaction. Second, the managers of the 
Central knew that the A & G should improve its 
earning position considerably if a reasonable rate 
pattern could be established and a division of traffic 
agreed upon. Of course the Central could and would 
agree to a relatively fair adjustment if it was a 
major stockholder in the Atlantic and Gulf. The 
prime reason for the low revenues of the A & G 
was the competitive pressure of the Central, and it 
was apparent that both roads could survive if they 
adopted a realistic policy. The third reason was 
that the management of the Central also realized 
that the A & G was in a good position to be extended 
further across the South, and the eyes of the Central 
were perpetually turned in that direction. 

Savannah’s Interest In The Proposal 

This transaction would get the city of Savannah 
out of an investment which was at least currently 
bad, and it would help the Central Railroad and 
Banking Company, Savannah’s strongest business 
and best friend. The city would still see all of the 
cotton from the western part of the state move 
through its warehouses or ships, and that had 
been its only objective in any of its rail ventures. 
Because it looked so much like a fine deal to all 
parties, it was consummated without much diffi- 
culty. The mayor of Savannah announced why the 
city was selling, and he asked the citizens to respect 
the decision of the city officials. This indicated 
that there was some potential opposition to the 
transaction among the citizens, but certainly no 
serious opposition was expected from within the 
city of Savannah. 

On December 18, the Southwestern Railroad is- 
sued a statement about the purchase of stock from 
the city of Savannah, virtually stating that the 
city of Savannah would not attempt to support any 
more competing railroad lines. The statement said: 


Now therefore, relying upon the good faith of the 
City of Savannah to protect as far as possible the in- 
vestments already made in the great channels of com- 
merce terminating at the port of Savannah, by re- 
fraining from fostering other competing lines, and for 
the purpose of rendering the lines now in existence not 
only self sustaining, but profitable... 


This statement was soon attacked, and the officials 
(Continued on page 15) 
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SOME CRITERIA AND CRITICISMS OF COMPANY HISTORIES 


by 


Frederick W. Kohlmeyer and C. Clyde Jones* 


(This article is addressed primarily to business leaders who may be toying with the idea of issuing 
a company history. It attempts to answer some of the questions which business executives normally take 
into consideration before authorizing such a project. The authors are economic historians who have had 
first-hand experience with business histories. Drawing also on their knowledge of what is being done in 
the field of business history, and of company histories which have appeared in print during the past decade, 
they offer commentary on the type of history which is likely to be most acceptable and of lasting signifi- 


cance.) 


The Conception of a Company History 

Probably every company has a story that deserves 
to be told. And in the telling much may be learned 
by the audience, whether inside or outside of the 
firm. Attitudes and patterns of thought may be 
revised, and the knowledge gained may enable the 
reader to conduct his affairs a bit more intelligently 
in the future. The associates in a firm are ordinarily 
occupied by the pressure of immediate problems 
and by plans for the future. A heightened con- 
sciousness of the passing years and their deeper sig- 
nificance and the impulse to pause and review the 
record of achievement and the path by which the 
firm arrived at its present position most often arise 
at the approach of the fifty-year or centennial mile- 
stone. Similiarly, the retirement of a revered of- 
ficial after a lifetime dedicated to the firm is fre- 
quently the occasion for a commemorative volume in 
his honor. A son or grandson of the founder may 
develop an unusual interest in preserving the 
memory of the origin and early struggles of the firm 
and the role played by his forbears. Human mem- 
ories are short and heroic deeds are only too soon 
forgotten. Public relations and also sales promotion 
personnel may perceive the potentialities of a history 
in creating publicity and influencing favorable opin- 
ion toward the firm. Whatever the reasons, if the 
motive is sufficiently strong, the result is the de- 
cision to authorize an official history. 
Types of Histories 

A more difficult decision, over which there is 
likely to be considerable difference of opinion, is 
that of choosing a suitable author, which in turn 





*Dr. Kohlmeyer and Dr. Jones are Assistant Professors of Economics, 
College of Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois. 
Dr. Kohlmeyer is currently assisting in the preparation of a history of the 
Weyerhaeuser associated lumbering enterprises. Dr. Jones has written on 
an aspect of Burlington Railroad history and for five years taught Busi- 
ness History at Northwestern University; he is the editor of Agricultural 
History, quarterly journal of the Agricultural History Society. 


depends largely on the type of history desired. 
Several alternatives are open. 

The Anniversary Type 

The most common company history is the anni- 
versary volume prepared by public relations per- 
sonnel and self-styled historians, perhaps under the 
direction of one of the older executives in semi- 
retirement, and published by the company. This 
type of effort is of least value from virtually any 
standpoint. The product can, with few exceptions, 
be readily identified and usually falls into one of 
two categories. It may be amateurishly compiled 
by stringing together reminiscences, excerpts from 
the minute books, anecdotes, clippings, pictures, 
items gleaned from old scrapbooks, and the like. 
The style tends to be folksy, whimsical, or cute. 
The content lacks unifying themes and contains 
much that is trivial or irrelevant. On the other hand, 
a slick format, abundant pictures, superficial text, 
excessive eulogies of the founders—and executives 
past and present—betray the influence of public 
relations men. The reader inevitably discounts ex- 
travagant claims of pioneer effort, superior fore- 
sight or inventiveness, while the glossed-over mis- 
takes and sugar-coating, which convey the impres- 
sion that no real problems or crises were encountered 
and overcome, are hardly credible. The fact that the 
founders may have been motivated by other than 
ideals of service to mankind is carefully disguised, 
and much space is given to product development, 
technology, and expansion in size and importance. 
This kind of history may have certain entertainment 
or soporific value and may be read enthusiastically, 
perhaps, by employees, stockholders, and persons 
who are already friends of the company. 

The “Popular” History 

To attract a wider reading audience a firm may 
decide to commission a professional — a well-known 
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journalist or creative writer — to turn his or her 
talents to the writing of a company history. The so- 
called “popular” history is, above all, highly read- 
able. It is designed to hold the interest of the casual 
reader. The highlights of the firm’s history are 
dramatized in vivid and moving phrases. The nar- 
rative is developed around unifying themes. Care- 
fully chosen ancedotes and excerpts from corres- 
pendence and reports provide color as well as au- 
thenticity. The personalities of leading figures in 
the firm are skillfully portrayed. Newspaper files 
are utilized to place the events described in their 
wider setting, or to provide local color. Situations 
which possess unusual human interest and much 
colorful detail are grist for the writer’s mill—the 
topography, whether or not the sun was shining on 
the day the ground was broken for the new plant, 
the tooting boat whistles in the harbor, the rumble 
of barrels rolled down the wharf, the kind of tobacco 
an associate smoked in his pipe and the color of his 
eyes. 

It is not our intention to disparage all “popular” 
histories. Some outstanding examples of informa- 
tive and fairly well-balanced—as well as readable— 
treatments are Edward Hungerford’s story of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Marquis James’ work on the Bank 
of North America, and James Gray’s Business With- 
out Boundary, the Story of General Mills. Too often, 
however, meaningful detail, facts, and analysis 
are sacrificed in the interest of readability. The 
reader who has need to inform himself for the 
purpose of teaching or writing, or who seeks the 
answers to significant questions, finds the omissions 
exasperating. A popular history simply lacks the 
necessary substance to make it of real value to 
either the serious student of business or the execu- 
tives in the firm. 


The Scholarly History 

By and large, the company will get more mileage 
out of a scholarly history — one which is the product 
of intensive research in company records, careful 
selection of meaningful data, and reasoned analysis. 
A well-documented, comprehensive study of the ram- 
ified elements which go into the making of a busi- 
ness enterprise, viewed from a historic perspec- 
tive, is of more than passing value and should 
return unexpected dividends, for it lends itself to 
many uses. Primary attention is focused on the 
role and behavior of business leaders, for it is they 
who make the wheels go round. What was their 
motivation? What problems, crises, or turning points 
were encountered? What decisions were made and 
how were they reached? Were there struggles with 
conscience? What was their response to internal and 
external pressures (employees, customers, suppliers, 
creditors, stockholders, government, and the com- 
munity) ? What were the sources of capital? How 
was the risk distributed? What disposition was made 
of earnings? How well did the firm adjust to chang- 


ing conditions? To what extent did it enjoy the 
advantages of innovation? Where were raw ma- 
terials obtained and how were they used? What 
types of products and services were produced, how 
were they produced, how and where were they dis- 
tributed, and what was their importance to the 
economy as a whole and to society? How were key 
personnel recruited and trained? What were the 
objectives and policies of the firm over time and how 
were they implemented? Of particular interest are 
the various facets of the competitive struggle in a 
free enterprise economy. The answer to these and 
other questions, based on the experience of an in- 
dividual business firm, adds to the fund of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the dynamic processes 
which shape our economy and society, and permits 
a more accurate evaluation of the organization and 
performance of business enterprise. 

Selection of the Author: Need For Objective 
Point of View 

To whom shall the authorship of such a history 
be entrusted? Although no definite answer can be 
made to this question, it is apparent that those with 
the necessary qualifications are to be found in 
academic circles. The detached, objective viewpoint 
of the independent scholar is an essential criterion. 
It seems logical also that the task of writing history 
should properly be performed by competent his- 
torians. The historian is trained in methods of his- 
torical research and analysis; moreover, he is ac- 
customed to appraising events within a broad con- 
ceptual framework. His basic task is to describe 
and explain human activity over time. By taking 
into account all relevant factors and probing the 
large interrelationships between them, he seeks to 
explain how a given situation came to be. His 
method of selecting and interpreting his data is 
analogous to that of the policy-maker in business 
or government; and since he is concerned with the 
dimensions of time and change, he gains a per- 
spective which enables him to perceive significant 
trends, patterns, and processes. 

Unfortunately, the general historian does not 
always possess specialized training in economics, 
accounting, corporate finance, marketing, and the 
like to enable him to analyze the data found in 
business records and evaluate the performance of a 
business firm. An academician specializing in eco- 
nomics or related business school subjects, who is 
also a student of history, may be ideally qualified to 
undertake the work of preparing a business history. 
It should be added that the background of training 
and experience requisite to an informed understand- 
ing of all the complexities of a business enterprise 
are seldom found in a single individual. 

A growing number of historians and economists 
are interesting themselves in the history of in- 
dustries and individual business firms, and a sizeable 
group now specializes in teaching and writing busi- 
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ness history. The Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration is the acknowledged leader 
in this field. Among the outstanding scholarly his- 
tories which have made their appearances in recent 
years are Pioneering in Big Business, 1882-1911: 
History of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
(New York: Harpers 1955), by Ralph W. and Muriel 
E. Hidy, and Designed for Digging, the First 75 
Years of Bucyrus-Erie Company (Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1955), by Harold F. Wil- 
liamson and Kenneth H. Meyers. 

Team Authorship Has Advantages 

The volumes named above are the product of 
multiple authorship. Among the advantages of the 
team approach to writing business history is that 
each participant has a somewhat different back- 
ground of training and experience. Thus they com- 
plement each other and benefit from a critical 
evaluation of each other’s work. A senior author, 
who perhaps holds a university professorship, and 
a junior author of lesser experience may collaborate 
as joint authors. The authors are generally aided in 
their work by research assistants working closely 
under their direction, by editors, and by advisory 
committees. In general, a man with a knowledge of 
economic history, preferably familiar with the re- 
gion in which the firm is located, trained in re- 
search, and able to write would be in a position 
to turn out a sound and acceptable piece of work 
if given access to the records, aid and cooperation 
from the company’s staff, and constructive criticism 
of his manuscript. 
Preliminary Work Required 

Preliminary to undertaking a definitive history, a 
survey of the records still extant is indispensable. 
The records of long-established firms have nefarious 
ways of getting destroyed. When a fire demolishes 
a building, irreplaceable source materials stored 
therein are lost forever. When a firm moves into 
new office space, someone may decide that certain 
old records are not worth keeping. A new manager, 
like the proverbial broom, sometimes sweeps the 
office clean of presumably unimportant records 
which his predecessor would allow no one to throw 
away. The office is less cluttered and there is more 
space to file the plethora of paper which accumulates 
each working day. The purpose of the record survey 
is to determine the amount, type, and location of 
the records. Are there enough and of the right kind 
to justify a major history-writing effort? Bricks 
cannot well be made without straw. Not only does 
the record survey answer this question, but also 
throws light on the size of the job ahead—the prob- 
able amount of time and number of research per- 
sonnel required, whether a weighty or slender vol- 
ume will adequately present the firm’s history 
(which, of course, depends also on its relative size 
and importance), and the tentative budget to be 
allocated for the project. 


Need For Survey of Source Materials 

The historian’s work is immeasurably facilitated 
if the records can be gathered into an accessible 
place, organized and catalogued. Executive corres- 
pondence and every kind of business record tend 
to come to rest in out-of-the-way places — in dank, 
musty subbasements, in sooty attics, in leaky ga- 
rages, in corridors off the furnace room, in an 
abandoned vault in the factory, or in cardboard 
boxes wedged into some storage closet. Amazingly, 
the present management may have only a vague 
idea of the nature, extent, and possible historical 
significance of the records left behind by others. 
Collections of the older records may be deposited 
in a library or historical socity; e.g., through the 
cooperation of Mr. Ralph Budd the records of the 
Burlington Railroad were deposited in the New- 
berry Library in Chicago. 

Who should be engaged to make the survey? The 
prospective author or an assistant under his di- 
rection is perhaps the best possibility. The company 
may assign someone to help with the task. A rec- 
ommended alternative is to engage a professional 
records management service. The National Records 
Management Council with headquarters in New 
York City is equipped to help a business firm win 
the “battle of the bulk” by making a thorough, com- 
petent survey and functional classifications of a 
firm’s records and advising which should be pre- 
served and for how long a time. Records management 
people have respect for records of historical value 
and, at the same time, are quick to recognize a 
mere collection of waste paper. 

Type of Source Materials Preferred 

Certain source materials yield the most “pay dirt” 
for the historian. The minutes of directors’ and 
stockholders’ meetings as kept during the past fifty 
years unfortunately contain a minimum of informa- 
tion and virtually no illuminating detail on crucial 
issues. In contrast, the executive correspondence 
yields rich insights into when, how, and by whom 
decisions were made, why one of several alterna- 
tives was chosen, whether the best decision was 
made and, if not, what factors were overlooked, 
and how the decision made was implemented. Sig- 
nificant clues with respect to the key figures in the 
firm, their character, attitudes, ability, vision, and 
motivation are gleaned from the correspondence 
files. 

Statistical series compiled from the general 
manager’s annual reports and consolidated balance 
sheets suggest crises and turning points in the 
firm’s history, thereby indicating where the author 
must begin his digging, and furnish much data 
which are indispensable for a careful analysis. This 
gaunt skeleton is given body and life by research 
in the correspondence and by personal interviews 
with active and retired directors, officers, and key 
employees long associated with the firm. Interviews 
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are invaluable as a check on the author’s own inter- 
pretation of the events and also because they suggest 
productive avenues of research which might other- 
wise have been overlooked. Reference to legal docu- 
ments (sales contracts, court records, licensing 
agreements, etc.) and labor agreements give precise- 
ness and authenticity. Trade journals and trade 
association records contain much relevant data, par- 
ticularly on the performance and attitudes of the 
industry as a whole. These sources are supplemented 
by newspapers, house organs, scrapbooks, memo- 
randa, reminiscences, published local histories and 
the like; for isolated bits of information sometimes 
fall into place, like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, 
and the true outlines of the picture emerge. 


The Great Need for Scholarly Histories 
A natural and most important consideration in- 


volved in planning and writing a biography of a 
business firm concerns the probable short and long- 
range value to the company and to society. How 
effective the effort is depends largely upon the 
reading audience reached. A comprehensive history 
aims to reach three groups of readers: the general 
public, educators, and present and future business 
leaders. 
For Public Education Through College 


Instruction 
The man-on-the-street may be ignorant of or con- 


fused concerning the role of business enterprise in 
the society in which he lives. His biased judgments 
are frequently based on half-truths—on inadequate 
information or misinformation on how a business 
firm actually functions. Public education, therefore, 
is a hoped-for objective of individual firm histories. 
A wider knowledge about the business community 
leads to more intelligent public attitudes and govern- 
ment policies. Education for most of us is an indirect 
process. We think as we have been taught by those 
whose responsibility it is to teach, namely, the edu- 
cators. While it is certainly desirable that as many 
people as possible from all walks of life gain an 
informed understanding of the business world and 
the problems which confront the entrepreneur by 
reading business histories, it is equally important, 
or more so, to attract the attention of classroom 
teachers and textbook writers. 

It is well known that college textbooks are an 
important influence in molding public opinions. Stu- 
dents who are exposed to them and to the interpre- 
tations given by their instructors carry the informa- 
tion they have learned and the ideas they have 
formed into our elementary and high school class- 
rooms. This is a strong argument for investing in a 
scholarly history. Textbook writers and college 
professors in general will not waste time on a 
shallow book, no matter how interestingly written. 
When, however, the facts as divulged by the records 
are left to speak for themselves, the result is an 
objective, authentic, credible work which academi- 
cians cannot ignore. 
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It is unfortunate that theories of business be- 
havior and the part played by individual firms in 
the process of economic growth are sometimes ad- 
vanced by those who have had little opportunity to 
examine the records. It is regrettable also that re- 
corded history as taught in our schools still conveys 
the impression of corporate social irresponsibility. 
Historians in the past created myths about the 
American businessman — his wastefulness, corrup- 
tion, and ruthless scheming to make bigger profits 
to the detriment of public welfare. The muckrakers 
shortly after the turn of the century stigmatized 
businessmen as moneygrubbers, malefactors, and 
despoilers of the public wealth. Otherwise reputable 
scholars told the American public and educated chil- 
dren in school to believe that businessmen were 
robber barons fattening on the Great Barbecue of 
natural resources and withholding from the labor- 
er his due reward. Myths, if they are indeed myths, 
can be dispelled only by facts. If the only facts upon 
which a historian bases his judgment are the oc- 
casional lapses from accepted standards played up 
in the press or aired in government hearings, or if 
the evidence available is that found in newspapers, 
journals, the Congressional Record, minutes of in- 
vestigating committees, court proceedings, records of 
state legislatures, and the correspondence of labor 
leaders and third-party politicians, it is no wonder 
that the image of business enterprise is distorted. 
Business leaders, by their silence, secrecy, and un- 
willingness to open their archives to responsible 
academicians, have been largely at fault. As the 
complete and true record of more and more indi- 
vidual firms becomes known, the balance should 
gradually be redressed. Whatever transgressions oc- 
curred in the dim past should be examined objective- 
ly within the social, political, and economic environ- 
ment of the time, and not sweepingly condemned 
in the light of the accepted values of today. 

Thorough, scholarly histories, it should be added, 
may be adapted to serve the objective of reaching a 
wider immediate audience in other ways. Public 
relations and also advertising personnel have found 
them a mine of information which can be disseminat- 
ed by them in a more palatable form. In any event, 
the prospect of influencing the public and educators 
may properly be viewed as a by-product of the 
history-writing effort. 

For Business Leaders—Present and Future 

The major goal is to inform those concerned with 
managing and directing the affairs of the firm. A 
guide for intelligent decisions is certainly worth 
more than if a thousand readers had been regaled 
by colorful anecdotes or bored by eulogies. The 
knowledge distilled from the experience and judg- 
ment of past managements comprises an invisible 
ingredient not enumerated among the assets of the 
firm. Much attention is ordinarily given to orient 

(Continued on page 16) 
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March | February % | March | % | ‘en sen gl 
— 1958 | (1958 Change 1957 | Change | Gre nmr 
| Se — | ——— - a? r | ee: 
EMPLOYMENT | | | 
Joh Insuronce (Unemployment) 
Payments _______ , [my Nels EE | $758,452 $666,996 toe $387,127 | +959 | + 87.2 
Job Insurance Claimants} ______ 12,749 11,514 + 10.7 5,897 | +1176.2 | + 98.8* 
Total Non-Ag. Employment _____ 338,100 337,850r + 0.1 344,750r | -— 19 — 0.9* 
Manufacturing Employment _____ 79,450 80,250r — 1.0 87,850r | — 9.6 a ; 
Average Weekly Earnings, * g 
Factory Workers iis rere $73.72 $73.72r 0.0 $71.97 | — 2 + 1O* 
Average Weekly Hours, | | 
Factory Workers ___.....___. 38.8 38.8r 0.0 38.9 | — 0.1 — 1.6* 
Number Help Wanted Ads ______ | 6,446 5,907 | + 9.1 9,545 | —32.5 —30.5 
CONSTRUCTION | | 
Number of Building Permits§ ae 746 605 + 23.3 | 681 es | — 4.5 
Value Building Permits§ ________ $4,784,213 $7,764,346 —38.4 | $5,264,726 — 9.1 | + 44.8 
NO i aig | 18,300 17,200r + 6.4 16,800r | + 89 | + 5.0* 
FINANCIALS | | | | 
Bank Debits (Millions) __________ | $1,586.9 $1,484.7 + 69 | $1,553.6 + 2.1 | + 43 
Bank Deposits (Millions) | 
(Last Wednesday) __________- | $1,141.3 $1,103.3 | + 3.4} $1,0683, + 68 | + 6.8** 
POSTALS§ | | | 
Postal Receipts _______________ | $1,487,667 = $1,424,452 | 3+ 4.4 | $1,442,823 | + 3.1 | +14.5 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail ______ | 1,311,424 1,234,600 + G2 1,283,989 | 2 ere 
OTHER | | | 
Department Store Sales Index | 
(Adjusted 1947-49=100) ____- | 157 147 + 68 160 | —- 19 0.04] } 
Retail Food Price Index | | 
(1947-49=100) ______- ee 119.3 116.7 | ace 111.8 | + 67 + 67** 
Consumer Price Index | 
(1947-49=100) .....=..-.... 124.9 122.4 (Dec.) + 20 120.6 | + 346 | — 
Number of Telephones in Service 310,058 307,889 + 0.7 | 295,184 | + §8 + 30** 
r—Revised 7 *Average month **End of period {—Based oa retail dollar amounts _ 
§City of Atlanta only. N. A.—Not Available AData from members of the Federal Reserve System only. 
*New series. Covers unemployed federal employees and unemployed veterans in addition to those covered by Georgia law. Claimants include 
both the unemployed and those with job attachments, but working short hours. 
Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor; 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; é 
Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: U. S. 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales Index: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; 
Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegrash Company. 
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While Atlanta has not felt the effects of the cur- 
rent recession to the same extent as some other 
areas, there is admittedly much room for improve- 
ment in the local business situation. 

Job insurance payments to the unemployed in 
February decreased slightly from the preceding 
month, but rose again, sharply, in March, reaching 
a point almost twice as great in dollar value as in 
March 1957 and more than three times the level of 
March 1956. The number of job insurance claimants 
rose 7.3 per cent from January to February and 
rose an additional 10.7 per cent from February to 
March. The unemployment reflected in these fig- 
ures has arisen principally in manufacturing. In 
March 1958 the number employed in manufactur- 
ing was 8,400 fewer than in the same month of the 
previous year. Of this loss, 7,050 occurred in durable 
goods manufacture and two-thirds (5,600) were laid 
off by manufacturers of transportation equipment. 
Durable goods industries currently hire 53.6 per 
cent of all employees in manufacturing in the At- 
lanta area (compared with 56.5 per cent in March 
1957) and 12.6 per cent of all the area’s non-agri- 
cultural employees (against 14.4 per cent in March 
1957). The drop is primarily the result of cuts in 
orders for aircraft and lagging sales for automo- 
biles. 

Total non-agricultural employment in March stood 
at 338,100, up very slightly from the preceding 
month and down 1.9 per cent from March a year 
ago. The net change from year ago figures was 
minus 6,650. Contributing to this figure, in addition 
to the already mentioned losses in manufacturing, 
were losses of 1,700 in transportation, communica- 
tions and public utilities and 800 in retail trade. 
These losses were partially offset by gains in some 
other industries, notably construction, which was 
up 1,500 from March 1957, and state and local gov- 
ernment, which showed an increase of 1,650. 

Average weekly earnings of factory workers, at 
$73.72, remained unchanged from February and 
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were up 2.4 per cent from March last year. Average 
weekly hours, at 38.8, were also unchanged from 
February, but down slightly from the 38.9 March 
1957 figure. 

Although the number of help wanted ads in At- 
lanta newspapers during March increased slightly 
over the February figure, the increase was not as 
great as seasonally expected, so that after seasonal 
adjustment the series continued its fall, reaching 
a point very near the low experienced during the 
1953-54 recession. 

The construction industry continues to be one of 
the brightest parts of the picture of the Atlanta 
economy. A comparison of first quarter 1958 fig- 
ures with first quarter 1957 shows a 4.5 per cent 
decrease in the number of permits issued in the 
city, but a 44.8 per cent increase in the value of 
permits and a 5 per cent increase in the number 
employed in construction activities. April figures, 
just released, disclose a continuation of the upward 
trend as 842 permits were issued for a total valua- 
tion of $14,740,783. The April total brings the total 
for the year to a dollar value higher than the first 
four months of any other year on record. Signifi- 
cant, also, is the fact that in the four month period 
this year 2,861 permits were issued against 2,866 
during the same period last year. It now appears 
that last year’s downtrend in number of building 
permits has bottomed out and that the trend may 
be turning upward in total construction activity. 
Pertinent to this conclusion is the sharp upturn in 
the number of permits for one family dwelling units 
issued during the first four months of 1958. Al- 
though the total (821) is large in comparison with 
recent years, it does not indicate a revival of home 
buying by private individuals, since 365 of these 
homes were of the “221” type associated with urban 
renewal activities. On the other hand, it undeniably 
does mean renewal of high activity in the construc- 
tion industry, higher employment, and increased 
use of facilities which supply the industry. 
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ECONOMICS: 


A Picture Lesson 


Occasionally one notes a creative and an imagina- 
tive piece of work which deserves special mention. 
Such is the case with the series of clever drawings 
from a set of filmstrips entitled ‘““America’s New 
Dimensions” recently prepared under the auspices of 
the Twentieth Century Fund and presented on the 
accompanying pages.! 

The central truths being conveyed in these pic- 
tures are both simple and profound. One is apt to 
miss their significance if unaware of what is not 
being said. Notice that the first pictures stress 
growth as the entryway by which to consider the 
economic system and its relation to people; this 
approach bypasses and ignores the ever-popular 
habit of thought which tries to place all economic 
issues into a class-struggle context (“the people 
vs. the interests’’). 


A giant and still growing! 
That is the American 


economy today. 


Its new dimensions, as 
measured by economists 


in a Twentieth Century 


Fund survey, are detailed 


in these filmstrips. 





A generation of economists is now arising which 
puts more emphasis on the process and significance 
of expansion than did any other before it; the class- 
struggle habit of thinking, so pervasive in the 1930’s 
and mid-1940’s, is passing away. The tendency is 
now to look to a rising flow of national income as 


1. These drawings are reproduced by permission of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc. The six color filmstrips average about 40 frames in 
length and are distributed by the MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. The series is especially useful for classes in economics 
and social studies, and for general discussion groups. The individual titles 
in the series are: The American Giant: A Mid-Century Measurement; 
Machine Power: Muscles of the U. S. Giant; The American People: The 
Human Side of the Giant; The Search for Resources: Feeding the U. S. 
Giant; Half a Trillion Dollars: Pocketbook of the U. S. Giant (in two 
parts). The filmstrips were prepared for the Fund by the William P. 
Gottlieb Company. The price is $30 for the set, or $6 for a single title. 


, A ee 


Our GNP today is approaching 1/ trillion dollars, 
an incomprehensibly large sum. In $100 bills, it 
would reach to the moon and back. 


the best practical solution for most economic prob- 
lems. Rather than spend thought and temper on how 
to offset the “privileges of economic royalists,” or 
stated another way to “divide the pie more equi- 
tably,” the oncoming generation is more concerned 
about keeping the system dynamic; this change in 
emphasis (with which the Twentieth Century Fund 
has been closely connected) ,is bringing about a mark- 
edly different orientation in thinking about a host of 
particular issues. One reaction is a reinterpretation 
of the meaning of the activities of former business 
leaders like Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford. 

One cannot appreciate the significance of eco- 
nomic growth as it has generated improvements for 
ordinary citizens in America without having spent 
time studying economic history. People without such 
training tend to take for granted as “natural” the 
kind of society into which they are born; but what 
does seem “unnatural” and disturbing to the un- 
tutored is the unequal distribution of income pre- 
vailing in any economy. This concern leads commonly 
to class-struggle thinking, powerful in its emotional 
appeal but in its consequences (when translated into 
action programs) causing as much harm as good. 
Students of economic development would now gen- 
erally agree that marked inequality in income dis- 
tribution actually aids expansion in “backward” 
regions if those people having higher returns put 
their funds into industrial enterprises (a process 
which has generally been the case in America). 
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But—this point needs emphasis—contrary to the 
notion that the system has somehow been rigged to 
the benefit of the few, the great growth in output in 
America has been shared very widely, as the picture 
caption below states. A variety of forces, still im- 
perfectly understood, has been at work making for 


Through higher wages and greater leisure, 
almost all Americans have shared in the 
benefits of rising productivity. 


increasing equality in incomes, an outcome which is 
desirable in a well developed economic system. The 
thing which has upset sensitive people so much 
over the past century—the social butterflies living 
off “unearned” income, whose lives were often 
shoddy, the prime examples of the alleged “inherent 
injustice of private enterprise systems”—may now 
be seen as a superficial aspect of the really signifi- 
cant process which was going on, namely, the grad- 
ual build-up of an enormous productive base of steel 
mills, rubber plants, pipelines, refineries, etc. 





Rising wages and the income tax have 
lessened differences between higher and 
lower income groups. 





Increasingly students have turned their attention 
to the “why” of the remarkable economic growth 
that has characterized the United States (and nu- 








merous other countries in the Western World espe- 
cially). Surely growth is not “natural,” for there 
are abundant cases to be found in current and past 
history where economies have been stagnant or even 
in decline. Seen from the vantage point of history, 
the “why” of America’s growth appears to be based 
primarily on an enormous accumulation of capital 
per worker. This capital, not in the form of money, 
but rather consisting chiefly of power-driven equip- 
ment, has been gathered in great quantity in the 
“advanced” countries and, moreover, has been de- 
signed to do increasingly ingenious tasks. As a 
result, as the picture below shows, most of the hard, 
everyday work is now being done by inanimate equip- 


ment. 


Just why has the U.S. made the most of the 
opportunities of our industrial age? Why 
has it become an economic Giant? 





Realizing the key significance of this vast ac- 
cumulation of productive machines and of new 
methods of doing things, historians are presently 
giving more attention to the individuals, groups, and 
institutions which have brought this about. Seen in 
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a better light, as a result of these inquiries are 
investors and, above all, entrepreneurs who have 
plowed back profits in enterprise (rather than pay 
them out in higher wages!). Even strong-willed 
men whose tactics were frequently immoral are now 
judged more kindly because the large-scale business 
enterprises they brought together have become the 
foundation for present day dynamic growth and im- 
provements. Let it be frankly admitted that although 
some of these men corrupted legislators, endeavored 
to form monopolies, and may have had no desire at 
all to be benefactors of the American people, never- 
theless they fostered technological advance and 
capital accumulation. Moreover, as things worked 
out subsequently, the large organizations they form- 
ed came around for a variety of reasons to serve 
the common good admirably. While it is frequently 
not true that big business is more efficient than 
small business in particular lines (like meat pack- 
ing), the larger concerns have other features much 
in the public’s favor, especialiy as related to new 
products. It is increasingly the case that a host of 
the products people currently want have been de- 
veloped by large organizations. Increasingly, the 
dynamic improvements of the future will, and must, 
come from big firms which can absorb great risks 
and development expense (e.g., color TV and atomic 
power plants). 


Our basic principles of political and economic 
freedom, together with our resources and 
energy, have been a firm foundation for our 
remarkable progress. 


In the actual process of capital accumulation and 
technological advance, the roles played by various 
political leaders (like Presidents) over the last cen- 
tury have not been very significant—some scholars 
will want to argue over this point. Many such po- 
litical figures, admittedly good and wise by stand- 
ards of the day, had no inkling of the growth that 
was possible. As cases in point, Jefferson apparently 
evisioned as the destiny of this country a nation of 
subsistence farmers, and Senator Daniel Webster 





regarded the idea of steam railroads as absurd. In 
some cases Presidents fostered downright harmful 
measures insofar as growth was concerned. The 


Although there are still many Americans who 
are ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed... 





banking policies followed by President Andrew Jack- 
son make very sad reading now; but in his time as 
well as that of others, there was a hidden, underlying 
strength in the nation’s political structure and in 
the peoples’ attitudes and customs which favored 
economic growth in spite of specific irritants and 
ill-conceived policies. 


Our giant economy has rewarded us with the 
highest living standards ever known. 





By the mid-point of the twentieth century, the 
people of America (as well as those in numerous 
other “‘advanced” countries) have arrived at a point 
of economic production that by all past standards is 
unbelievable, and the prospects of further develop- 
ment are encouraging if popular thinking can get 
in tune with growth so as to facilitate it, and not 
to exhaust it. 

W. R. Knight 
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1869—-GEORGIA’S SECOND YEAR OF 
DECISION IN RAIL DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the city of Savannah had to deny that they 
intended to support the Central in this way. The 
city officials stated that they were entirely free to 
help other railroads whenever and wherever they 
pleased, but there was some evidence of dissatis- 
faction throughout the city. In spite of this, no 
strong opposition to the sale was evident in Sa- 
yannah. 

Rapid and vociferous opposition did develop, 
however, from two major sources outside Savannah. 
One, and probably the most important, was from 
the citizens of Macon who were promoting the Macon 
and Brunswick and trying to push it to comple- 
tion to Dectortown. An injunction was sought and 
quickly granted in the Macon district court order- 
ing the Southwestern and Central to refrain from 
completing the transaction. The Central and the 
Southwestern appealed the decision, carrying their 
case to the Georgia Supreme Court. Widespread 
interest in the case developed, with strong oppo- 
sition to the Central appearing in many quarters. 
Georgia’s Attorney General joined in support of 
the injunction on the basis that the state was a 
major stockholder in the Atlantic and Gulf. Be- 
cause of the importance of the problem and the 
number of attorneys arrayed on both sides, the 
court allowed extra time for presentation in oral 
argument. All parties knew that this was not just 
a battle for control of one railroad, but instead 
was a turning point in the development of all 
railroads in the state. 

The Future Yields Different Perspective 

When one has read all of the available evidence 
it is quite clear that the Central and its subsidiary 
sought to protect their position by strong means. 
Had they done less, they would not have been 
deemed competent by their stockholders. Unfor- 
neither the majority of the court nor the 
majority of Georgia’s citizens could foresee na- 
tional events and trends which would overwhelm 
the wishes and policies of the state. In spite of 
the desires of Georgia and most other rural states, 
railroads were going to be merged into larger 
and more powerful combinations. The only real 
issue settled by the court in 1869 was, which city 
would control] Georgia’s railroads, Savannah or 
New York? 

APPENDIX 
A resume of the record of Central Railroad v. 

Collins, 40 Georgia Reports 582: Made up of 

excerpts and condensed viewpoints: 

Stephen Collins and others, all of whom said 
they were stockholders of Central and/or South- 
western, filed the request for the injunction. Their 
opening statement contained the following: 

. alleging among other things, that the purchase of 
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said stock will be greatly to their injury as stockholders, 

to the injury of the public and in violation of their charter. 

The plea asking for the injunction attacked the 
actions of the Central and Southwestern in bitter 
words: 

. until at the present moment it does in fact control 
almost absolutely the transportation by sea and land 
from New York to the western line of Alabama and is 
still extending its connection and control with the 
avowed purpose of monopolizing the transportation of 
freight and travel between New York and Vicksburg 
in the State of Mississippi ... and as a necessary re- 
sult of that policy these two corporations have for sev- 
eral years discriminated against the people of the state 

. by establishing and exacting from the people of 
this State rates of freight and travel higher than those 
which they demand of people of other states. . par- 
ticularly have your orators who are residents of the city 
of Macon and interested in its prosperity suffered from 
this policy of these two companies for not only have 
they discriminated against the people of Georgia in 
favor of the peoples of other states but also against 
the city of Macon... in favor of other sections which 
are remote from this section and the city of Macon has 
actually been compelled by this ... illegal policy ... 
to burthen herself with debt and her citizens with 
taxation in efforts to free herself from the clutches of 
these two companies by opening other lines of railway 
which these two companies are attempting to break 
down... 


The representatives of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Railroad supported the request for sustaining the 
injunction. They said that A & G had tried to 
establish through connections to haul cotton to 
New York in a manner similar to the Central, but 
they couldn’t hire the ships Central used. A & G 
insisted that Central demanded that ships hauling 
cotton from Central not take any cotton hauled by 
any other railroad if the cotton originated within 
Southwest Georgia. The statement had this to say: 

. by oral agreement between the parties (Central and 
its connecting steamships) to said contract it was un- 
derstood that the contract should be exclusive between 
the contracting parties. 

The Atlantic and Gulf representatives stated that 
only one line of ships would haul their cotton to 
New York and this line was said to be out of favor 
with the Central. 

The city of Savannah stated that it was losing 
money by owning the A & G stock and that it had 
long sought a buyer, so naturally it was interested 
when Central made its offer to purchase. 

The Central denied any attempt to monopolize 
or act unfairly. It counterattacked Collins and his 
fellow petitioners by attempting to show that its 
ownership of Central and Southwestern stock was 
a mere token ownership, whereas Collins was re- 
vealed as a representative of one of the principal 
contractors for completion of the Macon and Bruns- 
wick Railroad who would suffer great financial 
losses if that road was not completed. 

The charge of hurting Macon was answered by 
revealing Central’s rate structure which had been 
in effect on August 1, 1868, as well as the changes 
which had been made since that time. Cotton could 
be shipped from Albany, Georgia, to Savannah 
for $1.05 per 100 lbs. on August 1. In January 1869 
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the rate was reduced to $.95 per 100 lbs. under 
pressure of competition with Atlantic and Gulf. 
The rate for cotton from Macon to Savannah was 
set at $.65 per 100 lbs., and no reduction was made 
later. Central quoted a rate from Albany to Macon 
of $.50 in August 1868, which was reduced to $.45 
per 100 lbs. in January 1869. These rates in and 
of themselves were not injurious to cotton grown 
in the vicinity of Macon, but the rates were so set 
that cotton grown in more distant points would 
move through Macon to Savannah without stopping 
in Macon. The through rate from Albany to Sa- 
vannah was §$.10 per 100 lbs. lower than the com- 
bined rate from Albany to Macon and then from 
Macon on to Savannah. This practice was defended, 


however, as being standard, and we know it is 
true today that through rates are generally lower 
than a combination of local rates. 

The case against the Central was strongly stated 
by Judge Cole, who said that the issue was whether 
one railroad could, without legislative approval, buy 
the stock of another railroad, thus controlling it. 
The Judge’s opinion said: 

If it can purchase one railroad it can purchase all the 
railroads in the state ... But such a doctrine cannot 
for a moment be tolerated. It would be not only against 
law, but against the spirit and genius of our govern- 
ment. Such a proceeding has not, and I trust never 
will be recognized, and until the Legislature distinctly 
authorizes it, the courts will, I apprehend, put its 
strong hand upon all such illegal contracts. 


SOME CRITERIA AND CRITICISMS OF COMPANY HISTORIES 


(Continued from page 9) 


new managers and junior executives in the present 
organization, policies, and objectives of the firm. 
In contrast, the lessons of the past are lightly thrown 
away. For a corporate entity to ignore what has 
gone before is just as unthinkable as for a man to 
set out from his house in the morning minus the 
fund of knowledge and experience accumulated dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

Important both to present executives and future 
ones in training is a knowledge of the decisions made 
in the past and what lay behind them. What combi- 
nation of conditions and personalities brought the 
firm into being? How were the successors recruited 
and trained? When and why was certain expansion 
undertaken? How was the decision made, for in- 
stance, to make a quality product rather than a 
cheaper product, or to diversify the product line, or 
enter new markets? Were mistakes made? If so, 
what were the conditions and influences which led 
to the wrong decision? Why did a given advertising 
effort fail? Was the debt management program 
sound? How successful were the labor policies of 
the firm? What factors were responsible for chang- 
ing policies or attitudes toward government and the 
public? The historian does his honest best to re- 
construct the experience painfully acquired through 
the trials and errors of the past in the belief that 
his effort may help mankind to conduct its affairs a 
bit more intelligently in the future. The experience 


which lies buried in dusty records, neither readily 
accessible nor in intelligible form, is valueless. 

A company’s basic policies are rooted in the past; 
and it may be too much so. Inflexible loyalty to 
policies formulated at a time when conditions were 


different, e.g., when production problems were 
uppermost, may be unwise. Historical perspective 
leads to the conviction that change is a normal ex- 
pectation. In the present environment, in which the 
pace of change is accelerated, it is important that 
young men preparing for a career in business be- 
come aware of the staggering social and technologi- 
cal change during the past century. A young man 
cannot simply be trained to follow the fixed patterns 
established by his forbears, but must be prepared to 
adjust and adapt to change. He must cultivate these 
deeper qualities which for want of better names are 
called foresight and perspective. True, by far the 
greater part of everyday activity in a factory or 
business office is prosaic and routine. A smoothly 
functioning efficient organization demands that 
most functions be reduced to routine. But indis- 
pensable as routine may be, a business leader must 
also be aware that what is routine today was not 
always so, and that in time it may be advisable to 
change the pattern. A review of past experience 
gives a clearer understanding of the evolution of 
business techniques and the nature of routine itself. 
History-Writing Must be a Cooperative Effort 

A history-writing venture based on intensive study 
of the firm’s internal records by independent schol- 
ars must necessarily have the enthusiastic support 
of top-level management before it is begun. More- 
over, a written agreement between the firm and the 
author, or preferably with a university committee on 
business history, an ad hoc committee of scholars, or 
a foundation is recommended. The sponsoring in- 
stitution or committee serves as an intermediary 
between the firm and the author and aids him in 
maintaining high standards of intellectual integrity 
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and objective scholarship. It also reinforces the 
moral obligation to complete the project on sched- 
ule. In the event that the author is unable to con- 
tinue with the work it will be completed under the 
direction of individuals designated by the committee 
and acceptable to the company. 

The sponsoring institution or committee also su- 
pervises the expenditure of funds. The amount of 
financial aid to be granted by the firm to make 
the research, writing, and publication possible should 
be indicated, together with the anticipated date when 
a manuscript will be submitted, the ownership of 
the manuscript, and arrangements for publication 
and academic distribution. Incidentally, such an ar- 
rangement with a recognized institution of learning 
or established foundation permits income tax deduc- 
tions. Just how much would a good company history 
cost? Experience in this regard varies radically. 
Some recent scholarly histories, including the mul- 
tivolume Standard Oil study, have run into six fig- 
ures. But the project need not be expensive. Other 
business histories by reputable scholars and publish- 
ed by university presses entailed little expense other 
than the cost of publication. Many scholars on a 
graduate student, instructor, or junior professor 
level are eager to undertake the labor of research 
and writing because independent authorship is an 
avenue for professional advancement. Reimburse- 
ment for travel expenses, secretarial and editorial 
assistance, and financing publication costs may, in 
many instances, be regarded by the prospective au- 
thor as adequate compensation. 


Inherent in the project is a relationship of mutual 
confidence between the firm and the author. The 
firm agrees to give the author freedom of access to 
available information and freedom also to judge the 
relevance of data selected and to utilize it as he 
deems proper in writing the history. The company 
reserves the right to read the manuscript before 
publication and to correct errors of fact and point 
out differences of interpretation. Such differences 
are to be resolved by consultation. If not resolved 
in this manner the company reserves the right to 
add footnotes stating its disagreement and the 
reasonstherefore. Theauthor agrees not to embarrass 
the company by premature release of current in- 
formation—price information, for example—to the 
advantage of a rival firm. It will be evident to the 
business executive that an academic scholar ordi- 
narily cultivates a balanced, objective viewpoint, has 
no axe to grind, and is not likely to betray his trust. 

Since the records are the property of the firm 
and may usually not be removed from the premises, 
the firm volunteers to furnish working space for 
the author and his assistants and, within feasible 
limits, to supply such statistical material, illustra- 
tions, drawings, and maps as may be requested. 
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A respectable number of company histories have 
appeared in recent years. Unfortunately, few are of 
top quality, and those prepared by experienced busi- 
ness or economic historians would hardly fill more 
than one shelf. This is a matter of regret. The firm 
is the basic operating unit in our economy, and it is 
there that policy decisions are made of far-reaching 
social and economic consequence. Detailed histories 
of individual firms, therefore, are the essential build- 
ing blocks for constructing the history of an in- 
dustry or a region, and ultimately of achieving a 
broad interpretation or synthesis of what has been 
called our “business civilization.” 

The Dearth of Complete Unbiased Histories 

A survey of published business histories reveals 
deficiencies in geographical regions and, to a lesser 
extent, also in the kinds of business enterprise cover- 
ed. Certain areas — New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, and the Upper Midwest—are 
fairly well represented, as are oil companies, in- 
surance firms, railroads, and mercantile firms. If, 
however, a balanced picture of the growth and 
functioning of the whole economy is to emerge, it 
is imperative that histories of representative firms 
in each geographical region and in every major line 
of business and industry become available. There 
is no history of a lumbering firm in the southeastern 
part of the United States, for example. In fact, it 
is only recently, through the efforts of the Forest 
History Foundation in St. Paul, that steps are being 
taken to prevent the wholesale destruction of the 
records of lumbering firms in that region. 

A further shortcoming of existing business his- 
tories is that almost invariably they tell the story of 
successful firms, in the sense that profit and sur- 
vival are the indices of performance. Yet a firm 
which made small profits or went down into bank- 
ruptcy may have made important contributions. 
Moreover, its records, if exhumed, may contain val- 
uable lessons. Most firms, it may be added, undergo 
periods of stress and strain, which those that strug- 
gled through it may prefer to forget. A recitation 
of futile endeavor and adversity may make dreary 
reading, but is bound to be instructive. Disheart- 
ening setbacks, external roadblocks, internal friction 
and mismanagement, and other misfortunes which 
dashed the optimistic expectations of the founders 
were in the end overcome by constructive measures 
in the right direction. The firm survived to play a 
part in making the American economy what it is. 
An appreciation of history and the knowledge that, 
despite extremely bad situations which developed 
in the past, the firm and the human race went on 
all the same may help the business executive acauire 
a wholesome attitude of patience, the feeling that 
“this too will pass,” and may even save him from 
stomach ulcers. [End] 
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The Southeastern Corner 


by 


2 


Warren A. Walker* 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE SOUTHEAST 
ATOMS AND INDUSTRY 


Last month we considered in some detail the im- 
pact of atomic research on agricultural production 
and to some degree the related activities of storage 
and marketing of such products.! 

This month we shall analyze in a somewhat sim- 
ilar manner how atomic research has changed in- 
dustrial processes. This is a matter that deserves 
the special consideration of everyone who has a 
personal or financial interest in the southeastern 
United States, particularly because many of the in- 
dustrial plants in the Southeast are newly built or 
still being expanded. It is an obvious fact that new 
plants are more likely to employ new equipment and 
techniques than are older installations. This is not 
the first time that the Southeast has gained a wind- 
fall benefit from a technological change which be- 
came available at the same time new plants were 
being built in this area.? 

Interestingly enough, the principal contribution of 
atomic research to industry thus far has not been 
the spectacular sort of thing that fires the imagina- 
tion of laymen. Probably because of its military ap- 


‘plications the layman tends to associate atomic 
physics with vast quantities of power. In actual fact 
some of the industrial applications involve machines 
which are quite compact in design and unspectacular 
in performance except to the specialist in production 
problems. 

To apvreciate the importance of some of these new 
applications, we must first appreciate one of the 
really basic and very difficult problems of any type 
of manufacturing process. Summed up in a single 
word this problem is measurement: the measure- 
ment of variations in the product that are too small 
for the human eye to see or the human sense of 
touch to detect. 

The consumer buys by brand names because he 
expects, and has a right to expect, that successive 
purchases will provide a product that is uniform in 





*Mr. Walker is a graduate in Feconomics from Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, in Science from the U. S. Merchant Marine 
Academv, and in Law from Woodrow Wilson College of Law. He has done 
field and staff work for manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, banks, and 
savines and loan asscciations throughout the Southeast. He is currently a 
director of the Atlanta Foreign Trade Association. 

1. “The Southeastern Corner: Atomic Energy in the Scutheast,’’ The 
Atlanta Economic Review, April, 1958. 

2. “The Southeastern Corner: Textiles in the Southeast,” The Atlanta 
Economic Review, January, 1958. 
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quality. It is the defect that is hidden from the 
usual methods of inspection which ruins a manu- 
facturer’s reputation and eventually his balance 
sheet. 

The problem of measurement has many facets, 
such as thickness, density, rate of flow, and quanti- 
tive distribution of components. 

The operational theory of these inspection devices 
can be stated in very simple terms. Basicly, the 
farther radiation travels through a material, the 
more its intensity is dissipated. Hence, all that was 
necessary was to construct a device which would 
provide a flow of radiation on one side of the ma- 
terial to be inspected, and on the other side a unit to 
determine the extent to which the radiation had been 
dissipated. Like many things in science, this is an- 
other instance in which the theory is simple and the 
application difficult. 

Consider for a moment the case of a steel mill 
which wishes to use such a device to inspect auto- 
matically the thickness of sheet steel. The statements 
which follow are necessarily somewhat generalized, 
but will suffice for this example. First of all, al- 
though radiation is dissipated in passing through a 
material, the rate of dissipation is rather small, 
and hence the degree of dissipation must be meas- 
ured with extreme accuracy. 

With this in mind, the first requirement for this 
device is that it must not only be able to detect the 
degree of dissipation with great accuracy, but must 
be able also to continue to do so over long periods 
of continuous use and under conditions of heat, 
vibration, dust, etc. Each of these conditions im- 
poses an operating requirement of great severity on 
a device which must, above all things, remain ac- 
curate. 

Yet, with continuing research each of these re- 
quirements has been more than met. Radiation type 
thickness gages have been developed which are not 
only accurate enough for sheet steel, but for such 
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products as aluminum foil, paper, and viny] sheeting. 

Density gages actually operate on the same prin- 
ciples as the thickness gages except that in this 
instance they are calibrated for density. The greater 
the density of the material being examined, the 
greater is the dissipation of the radiation. 

In the case of manufacturing processes that are 
already under highly controlled conditions, such as 
the manufacture of certain types of chemicals, such 
density gages also serve as an indirect gage of the 
composition ata particularstage. Thesedensity gages 
have many advantages over previous types. Some 
of these advantages are that they will provide a 
continuous record of density even of products that 
are moving through a pipe or other container. The 
gages require no actual opening to the materials 
themselves and work equally well even for sealed 
vessels. Since they require no opening they can be 
used at any point in the process, or a number of 
machines can be used at many points simultaneous- 
ly. 

Companies that handle chemicals in large quan- 
tities have reported savings in excess of a quarter 
of a million dollars per year through the use of 
these atomic density gages. 

Keep in mind that, essentially, these gages that 
utilize beta and gamma radiation do not in general 
perform any function that was not previously per- 
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formed by other means. These same production 
problems were recognized and solutions attempted 
by visual inspection, float-level controllers, or X- 
rays in the past. The important thing is that these 
new devices, the products of atomic research, do 
the same job, but they do it more accurately, faster, 
and cheaper than any previous method. 

Another feature of these new aids to measurement 
in production processes is that their application is 
not limited to huge industrial complexes. They are 
available for, and can be used to advantage by, 
even the medium-sized manufacturer. It is true that 
initial costs are high — perhaps on the order of 
$10,000 per unit for the beta gage. On the other 
hand, this is a cost that can be amortized over a 
long period of years. 

In general, installation and maintenance are per- 
formed by the manufacturers of this specialized 
equipment, largely eliminating the need for addition- 
al technical personnel on the buyer’s payroll. The 
majority of users have reported that maintenance 
problems are negligible or non-existent. 

At one time buyers reported that deliveries of 
this type of equipment were very slow, but the 
writer understands that there has been a gradual 
but substantial improvement over the past two years. 

Next month’s article will be “A Rebel Looks at 
the Recession.” 





The Georgia Power Company is participating with 19 other electric utilities and several manufacturing 
companies in the erection of an atomic electric generating plant called the Enrico Fermi at Monroe, 
Michigan. Georgia Power has a technical representative there studying construction and operating prob- 
lems. The company also has about 35 engineers in an active study group concerned with atomic prin- 
ciples. 





PEACEFUL USE OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 

American development of peacetime nuclear energy will be the subject of a Twentieth Century Fund study, it was 
announced recently by August Heckscher, Director of the Fund. The project calls for an examination of the economic 
needs for atomic power in this country, and raises the question whether the comparatively small domestic requirements 
may not affect adversely America’s ability to meet international demands and challenges in this field. 

Research Director of the study is Philip Mullenbach, formerly an economist with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
recently Director of Research for the Nuclear Energy Project of the National Planning Association. 

In discussing the project Mr. Mullenbach noted that the resources of the United States in raw uranium, enriched 
fuel for reactors, scientific and technical personnel, and public rates of investment are very great. “But,” he said, “there 
is an absence of urgent demand for nuclear power in the United States. At the present rate of research and develop- 
ment there is danger that American private industry will not be in a position to supply tested largescale reactors for 
some time to come.” 

Foreign Needs 

Meanwhile in Western Europe, in Japan, and in other countries the need for a new source of energy and for the 
technology it implies has been strongly expressed, Mr. Mullenbach continued. “In the underdeveloped countries nuclear 
power can have special significance. Will the United States be able to meet these needs with nuclear products ready for 
export?” 

Mr. Mullenbach’s study, which is expected to be completed in a year and a half, is timed to take into account such 
information as may be released at the second International Atomic Conference, scheduled to be held in Geneva in Sep- 
tember 1958. The complete work will sum up for policy-makers and informed laymen the economic issues relating to 
peaceful development of atomic energy, together with the basic information required for intelligent decisions in this field. 

Quoted from Newsletter, Number 31, Winter 1958, issued 
by the Twentieth Century Fund 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
ACTUARIAL PROGRAM TO BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


In order to meet the growing need for trained actuaries in the Southeast, the School of 
Business Administration of Georgia State College of Business Administration will inaugurate 
in September 1958 a program in actuarial science leading to the bachelor’s or master’s degree 
in business administration. 

The actuarial science program will be integrated with the comprehensive program of in- 
surance education which has been developed at Georgia State College during the past five years 
by Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., Chairman of the Insurance Department. The curriculum is designed 
to prepare students for the professional examinations given by the Society of Actuaries and the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, since membership in one of these societies is necessary to recogni- 
tion as a qualified actuary. 

The program will have the financial and advisory support of the Southeastern Actuaries 
Club, which has endorsed Georgia State College as the “regional center for education” in the 
actuarial field. 

For further information, write or telephone Dr. Kenneth Black, Chairman, Insurance Depart- & = 
ment, School of Business Administration, Georgia State College of Business Administration, 33 
Gilmer Street, S. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 








TWO NEW RESEARCH PAPERS AVAILABLE 


RESEARCH PAPER NUMBER 4 


EXPLORATION IN RESPONSIBLE BUSINESS BEHAVIOR: 
AN EXERCISE IN BEHAVIORAL ECONOMICS . . + by Harold L. Johnson, Ph.D. 


This study is an examination of “responsible business behavior,” the role and responsibilities of business ex- 
ecutives in the oftentimes conflicting pressures of present-day society, and an exploration of some of the possibili- 
ties, limitations, and implications of existing checks on business power as it is disseminated in the business, the com- 
munity, and in society. 

Among the topics included are the sociological basis of informal social control, responsibilities relating to pro- 
duction and innovation, the impact of Western Civilization on business activity, and the social costs, not only of 
private production, but of community and public relations, as well as corporate philanthropy. 





RESEARCH PAPER NUMBER 5 


GEORGIA’S RAILWAY FREIGHT PATTERNS: 
AN ANALYSIS OF COMPOSITION AND ROUTES, 1949-1955 ... by Mary H. Bowdoin, M.A. 


This research paper, based on Carload Waypbill Statistics, published by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is a summary and analysis of commodity flow by railway freight as it pertains to Georgia for the seven year period 
1949-1955. Statistical and interpretive information is included on market areas, commodity flow patterns, exports 
by commodities and by states of destination, and imports by commodities and by sources. Charts and tables are in- 


cluded. 

Research Papers 4 and 5 are available without charge. Make request to the Bureau of Busi- é Pa 
ness and Economic Research, School of Business Administration of Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration, 33 Gilmer St., S. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 














